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and theology, is among the best contributions which the German praecep- 
tores have made to the world. 

George B. Foster 
The University or Chicago 



RECENT BOOKS ON THE HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF 

RELIGION 

Two volumes before us are signs of the times. 1 They show that com- 
parative religion as a branch of knowledge has passed the probationary 
stage, since both are attempts to "popularize," i. e., to present in untech- 
nical language, the results of the insight into the religious life of the world, 
past and present, gained by fifty years of close study. Bousset's work in 
eight chapters deals, after the introduction, with the religion of savages, 
with national, prophetic, legal, and redemptive religions, and with the 
nature and future of Christianity. It is an ambitious attempt, therefore, 
to review popularly all of religion as at present understood, to show its 
origins and development, its varieties, its present status and future pros- 
pects. It reaches the conclusion that Christianity is the acme of develop- 
ment in its union of the elements of morality, redemption, and assurance 
of the future life. But, Professor Bousset concludes, certain phases of 
Christian doctrine — expiatory sacrifice in the atonement, sacramentalism 
in church offices, deification of Christ, and belief in miracles — are no longer 
tenable as integral factors of the religion as realized in modern thought. 
The Christianity of the future will eliminate these, just as it has sloughed off 
asceticism as a practice which, so to speak, compels God to concede merit 
to the ascetic. Some infelicities are due to the author, some to the trans- 
lator. Of the latter sort is the Germanic form "Kopernican;" of the 
former, the use of "Trinity" for "triad" (pp. 72, 91); the statement that 
Amos was "sent into exile" by the high-priest (p. 115; cf. the correct 
statement, p. 130); and the affirmation that Islam is "a religion .... of 
retrogression" (p. 138). 

Professor Bros's work is less ambitious, is one of a series of volumes 
("Bibliotheque d'histoire des religions"), and has for its province primitive 
religion only. In ten chapters the author expounds the method of study 
(psychological), discusses animism, magic, gods, the cult, taboo, totemism, 
mythology, the ensemble of primitive religion, and the abiding character and 

1 What Is Religion 1 By Wilhelm Bousset, professor in the University of Got- 
tingen, author of Lije 0} Jesus. Translated by F. B. Low. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907. xvi + 304 pages. $1.50. 

La religion des peuples non civilisis. Par A. Bros, professeur au Grand Semi- 
naire de Meaux. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1907. 351 pages. Fr. 4. 
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value of the religious sentiment. The author claims no originality, but 
states that he is presenting the results of the researches of such masters as 
Max Muller, Ganneau, Lang, Frazer, Huet, Spencer, W. Robertson Smith, 
and Tylor. He sometimes falls into grave error, as when he follows Fraser 
in asserting the existence of three kinds of totems (cf. the article "Compara- 
tive Religion," in Vol. Ill of the New Schaff-Herzog, where the error is 
corrected). But for the student to whom the subject is new, or to the teacher 
seeking suggestions for the handling of these topics before a class, the book 
has value. It is lucid, and the reader may always recognize his landmarks. 
In this respect, it is in contrast with Bousset's work, in reading which it is 
necessary to keep pencil in hand and, so to speak, chart one's way as he 
reads, or else rise from the book with mind befogged by detail and dis- 
cursiveness. The French work has a good table of contents and a service- 
able index; Bousset's has a perfunctory index, and the table of contents 
gives simply the titles of the chapters. 

Geo. W. Gilmore 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We have here an authorized and beautiful translation of Pfleiderer's 
lectures entitled Religion und die Religionm, lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin during the last winter semester (1905) before an audience 
composed of students of all the faculties and older non-collegiates. a The 
spirit of the spoken word is manifest in the lectures, since they were pre- 
pared for the press on the basis of stenographic reports. With Pfleiderer's 
skill in hitting the nail on the head, he has emphasized in the narrow limits 
of a few lectures the essentials of the wealth of material afforded by the 
history of religion. 

Points of difference and of contact between the various religions are 
clearly pictured. As is the case with all of Pfleiderer's historical work, his 
conclusions are powerfully conditioned by his philosophic view-points, of 
which he has given abundant exposition in former treatises. Nevertheless, 
in discussing Christianity, he writes — and justly — of other historians as 
follows: 

We will guard carefully against committing the error so widespread today of 
reading into the biblical documents something they do not contain and of putting 
aside everything which they do contain that is not entirely agreeable to our modern 
manner of thinking. It is in such fashion that the well-known Jesus romances 
originate, shooting up like mushrooms from the ground; we may well grant 
those poets the privilege of doing such work, but they ought not to lay claim to 

3 Religion and Historic Faiths. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. New York: Huebsch, 1907. 291 pages. $1 .50. 
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the credit of telling actual history. Just that which to the modern consciousness 
is odd, which in fact seems to offend it, just that usually reveals that which is 
historically most characteristic— the thing upon which the thoroughgoing success 
of the Christian faith at its time rested (pp. 252, 311). 

The book may be strongly recommended as a fine resume of Pfleiderer's 
investigations and reflections upon the most important things of life. And 
if our answers to questions, and solutions of problems deviate at times from 
his, still we live, not by answers and solutions, but by questions and problems. 

Dr. Farnell's three Hibbert lectures 3 deal with the following subjects: 
"The Comparative Study of Religions: Its Method and Problems;" 
"The Ritual of Purification and the Conception of Purity: Their Influence 
on Religion, Morality, and Social Custom;" "The Evolution of Prayer 
from Lower to Higher Forms." If disproportionate space (88 pages) be 
given to the subject of the first lecture, in a work of so small a compass, the 
urgency of the questions there discussed may well serve as an apology. The 
quite thorough discussion of the other two subjects is timely, since they do 
not yet appear to be exhaustively treated by comparative theology. 

They are fascinating subjects of study scientifically, and very important 
practically, especially for the work of missionaries, and for tempering the 
heated atmosphere of dogmatic controversy. The author's aim is to present 
certain religious facts in their true proportion and proper setting. 

The lecture on the ritual of purification traces the evolution of the 
practice from the stage where certain bodily acts and states and certain 
material substances are regarded as unclean and impure, and thus likely to 
imprint a stain upon the person, on to those examples of practices in the 
advanced religions aiming at the purging of internal and spiritual sin. He 
also points out that the older and more materialistic view of impurity as a 
physical taint or as the miasma of an evil spirit, has not wholly faded, even 
from historic Christianity. 

This is one of the most important subjects in the history of the life of the 
human spirit, and the author has made a path-breaking contribution to its 
better understanding. 

The same remark may be made of his investigation of the phenomena 
of prayer. There is no part of the religious service of mankind that so 
clearly reveals the various views of the divine nature held by the different 
races at the different stages of their development as the formulae of prayer, 
or that reflects so vividly the material and psychologic history of man. The 

3 The Evolution oj Religion. An Anthropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, 
M.A., D.Litt. New York: Putnam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1905. x + 234 
pages. 
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author outlines the history of progress from primitive magic and the magic 

spell to a spiritual worship more and more purified from the associations 

of the spell, recognizing however that lower and higher elements are able to 

coexist. 

It is such studies as these which call forth the gratitude of all who are 

interested in the great problems of the origin and validity of our own religion. 

George B. Foster 
The University of Chicago 



HOFFDING'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 1 

Years ago in his Kierkegaard ah PhUosoph, and recently again in his 
article "Autobiographische u. Antikritische Bemerkungen tiber meine 
Religion und Philosophic," published in Religion und Geistes Kultur, 
Hoffding describes his personal development in a way that helps us to a 
fuller appreciation of the book before us. For, as he says, an investigation 
of the religious problem, not only in its relation to science, but also in its 
relation to personal life, must of necessity be colored by the personality of 
the investigator. Always the personal element may be both help and 
hindrance to the clearness and thoroughness with which the problem should 
be treated. Which it has been in the case of Hoffding he of course is,not in 
a position to decide, but he may help a little to a decision on the part of 
others by an autobiographic account of his personal and scientific develop- 
ment. 

We learn then, that in his early years he was a student of theology, like 
Hegel, with a view to the Christian ministry. He admits that some of his 
critics are right in finding in this circumstance some explanation of his pres- 
ent attitude toward religious questions. While he is a free thinker, his 
free thinking is what it is partly because the effects of those early theological 
studies are still in his blood. Sharp as is the opposition between his present 
views and those in which his youth found nourishment, he yet thinks — and 
this is a conviction which points to the main characteristic of his entire 
philosophy and leads me to doubt Professor James's right to classify him as 
a pragmatist — that continuity in his development preponderates by far. 
Still, he thinks that he has found in another direction that inner satisfaction 
of his needs which impelled him to theology in the days of his youth. Never- 
theless it is precisely from those days that he has preserved his sense of the 
importance of the inner life, and his feeling of the need of that life to find 

1 The Philosophy of Religion. By Harold Hoffding, Professor in the University 
of Copenhagen. Translated from the German edition by B. E. Meyer. London: 
Macmillan, 1906. 410 pages. 



